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GOMMUNTIGATIONS. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON THE CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 

We all know that what is good husbandry _ for 
one kind of soil, or one location, or for one farmer, 
is not, of course, for another. 

Corn may be grown, and perhaps with profit, 
on different soils, with a proper tillage for each. 
Location, that is as to the valle of the use of the 
land, the nearness to a market, and the facility 
with which manure can be procured, must be re- 
garded. 

A large forehanded farmer can often do to ad- 
vantage, what would be ruinous to one differently 
situated. Yet this should not deter us from 
drawing all the advantage we can from the expe- 
rience and observation of that class of farmers 
occupying the most feasible and level lands; and 
when we cannot imitate the course which has proved 
useful to them, to substitute, according to our best 
judgment, some method resembling that, which 
may be equally useful to us, 

I was led to these remarks by reading in the 
N, E. Farmer, Nos, 28 and 29, of the present vol. 
Mr Phinney’s Address, and therein his statement 
of his mode of raising corn on green sward.— 
This I had befure read in 1829, and it struck me 
then and now, that we in this hill country, with 
fields of a very uneven surface, could not exactly 
imitate him. But we had long before adopted a 
course of tillage which I think possesses all the 
utility of his, and avoids much of the labor and 
trouble to which that is subject. My method with 
greensward, and I plant no other with corn, is this 
—In the spring I feed my land intended for corn as 
close as possible, till within about a week of 
planting time, get"on my manure and spread it. 
The field is then, as we term it, ploughed into ridges 
—that is, the slices of two furrows turned together, 
so that the edges of the two will about meet, 
leaving a narrow balk or space of unploughed land 
between the ridges. In about a week the corn is 
planted on the ridges at the junction of the two 
furrows, without any regard to rows crosswise of 
the ridges, as they are not to be ploughed across, 

At the first hoeing the balk is ploughed up, and 
the sward on it turned over, or broken in pieces— 
At each of the two other hoeings the spaces be- 
tween the ridges, or rows of corn, are lightly 
ploughed, and the ground, mixed with the manure 





ing and harrowing made mellow before plant- 
ing, and much time and labor are saved in prepar- 
ing it for planting. In the early part of the sea- 
son, the corn will not appear very promising and 
will be uneven, and perhaps will not produce as 
great a crop of stalks as in the other way; but at 
the time of producing the ears of corn, the decom- 
posing sward and manure are doing their best to 
aid that process, and succeed to admiration. Ex- 
tremes of drought or wet are less injurious to 
land treated in this way than the other, the weeds 
are not half as troublesome and the land is left in 
a better state. 

The second year the land is ploughed and har- 
rowed, sowed with oats or other spring grain and 
grass seed, made smooth, and laid down for mow- 
ing or feeding. Before planting I soak my seed 
corn and roll it in plaster, ash it at the first and 
third hoeing, and put plaster on at the second. 

My method of gathering my corn and stalks is 
to cut the stalks above the ears at the proper sea- 
son, bind and stack or pike them in the field, and 
as soon as sufficiently dried cut them and put 
them under cover. If this can be done before 
any great rain falls, I consider a load of stalks 
worth as much for fodder as a load of good hay. 
My cattle this year, did not leave uneaten a hand- 
ful to a load. When the corn is ripe, I cut it up 
close to the ground with a scythe or sickle, cart it 
to the barn or shed, and there husk it, and keep 
the’stalks and husks under cover till winter, when 
it is thrown into the yard for litter and fodder. 
This does notcost more labor than to pick and 
husk the corn, exceptthe carting, and it saves a 
great deal of good litter and fodder which would 
otherwise be entirely lost. My cattle this winter 
ate at least one half of these stalks. 

Perhaps I have been too minute, and stated 
nothing but what farmers in every town in New 
England knew before: butif anything has been 
suggested by which, with the same expense, one 
more bushel of corn to the acre can be grown, one 
day’s work in a year saved to the cultivator or one 
dollar’s worth of fodder or manure, my remarks 
will be worth what they cost. The farmers in this 
vicinity formerly made their ground mellow by 
ploughing and harrowing before planting ; but ex- 
perience has taught them that the mode here de- 
scribed is much better in all respects, and it is 
now for corn, very generally practised ; and I 
would respectfully suggest to Mr Phinney, whether, 





left on them, drawn up by the hoe to the hills of 
corn. 

By this mode of cultivation the manure is all, 
saved, being mostly covered with the furrows, | 
and kept from the weather, and that left on the | 
balk, well mixed with earth by the first ploughing 
and hoeing of the corn, before the dry hot season 
commences. The sward is all decomposed and 
nourishes the growing corn at the season when 
it is most wanted—that is, when the ears are set- 
ting, growing and filling out. It is no objection 
that part of the surface of the ground is not cut 
up with the plough, but covered with furrows, for 
that becomes as mellow as the other and equally 
useful tothe crops.—If the sward be tough, the first 
hoeing will be slow and laborious, but the other 
two not more so than when the ground is by plough- 





planting, which I think must be at least one half, 


his: at any rate, I think it a good substitute among 





considering the saving of labor in preparing for 


and the safe deposit of the-manure under thesod for 





much surprised in learning from paragraphs in your 
numbers, that that practice should be continued, 
when such great improvements were making in 
agriculture, as in Massachusetts. I had before 
supposed itvabandoned as one of the worst of the 
old fashioned modes of tillage, calculated, with 
much labor and trouble, to obtain a little present 
advantage, at the expense of keeping the land 
poor. ‘Tillage should be so managed as to im- 
prove, and not impoverish the soil. Ifthe ground 
is pretty well manured at broad cast, dunging in 
the hill is unnecessary. If not, then this mode, if 
it barely pay the labor and expense, which I much 
doubt, will leave the land worse. I may be 
thought an incompetent judge, having never tried 
that course, nor have I ever tried feeding my chil- 
dren with cider-brandy to make them sprightly at 
the time and good members of society after- 
wards, but should as soon think of doing one as 
the other}: this I know is not argument, but strong 
opinion. 

Should I have leisure you may hear from me 
again. B. 

Plymouth, Con. March 7, 1831. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SHORT HORN STOCK. 

Mr Fessennen—For the information of those 
readers of the New England Farmer. who are 
willing to be correctly informed what Improved 
Durham Short-Horned Cattle have been, and now 
are, I herewith send you a few extracts from writers 
which among breeders are now considered good 
authority.—I also refer the reader to the New 
England Farmer, vol.viii. No. 30, to the sale of Im- 
proved Durham Short-horns on the 31st August, 
1829. Ishould be pleased to have any person, 
if he can refer me to a sale of any other breed 
ever made, that for high prices will compare with 
this. The sale of Mr Colling in 1810 of the same 
breed is believed to be the only public sale of Im- 
proved Durham Short-horns or any other breed of 
Cattle that has equalled this sale of 1829. 

_ Respectfully yours, 
East Windsor, Con. March 4, 1831. 


W. 


From Bailey's Survey of Durham. 

‘Messrs Collings have frequently sold cows and 
heifers for 100/. and Bull calves at 100/. Mr 
Charles Colling has refused 500I. for a cow, and 
in 1807, Mr Mason refused 700 guineas for a cow. 

‘ These gentlemen let bulls out by the year, the 
price from 50 to 100 guineas; and the public are 
to fully convinced of their merits, that these cel- 
ebrated breeders cannot supply the demand from 








the corn to make:a draft upon effectually in time of 
greatest need, my method of raising corn even on | 
his smooth and even land, would not, when the suc- | 
ceeding crop is to be spring grain, be preferable to | 


our stones, hills, and holes, One of my neigh- 
bors last year tried Mr Phinuey’s mode on a level 
moist piece of ground, and it being a wet season, 
he nearly lost his crops. Had the weather or his 
ground been dry it would doubtless have succeed- 
ed. 

Since writing the above, I have read in your 
last No, some remarks and queries about dunging 


the puRE BLOop, which they are as cautious of 
preserving, as the amateurs of the turf are the 
breeds of their race horses, and which the takers 
of bulls are become so well acquainted with, that 
the prices they give, are in proportion to the qual- 
ities of the individuals and merits of their pro- 
genitors—more regard being paid to their pedi- 
gree than to anything else ; for this purpose they 
have books containing the full pedigree of their 
stock, similar to the stud book of race horses, by 
which any person wanting to purchase any of 
their stock, or hire bulls may see how they are de- 





corn and potatees in the hill. I have often been 


scended.’ 
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From Culley oa livestock. 


| 
our 


native ornamental forest trees, shrubs, 


‘Many bulls have lately been purchased and | creepers, and annual and perennial flowering 


hired into the East Riding at high prices from | 
the neighborhood of Darlington in the county of | 
Durham, where a much superior breed of er 
horns are found, possessing allthe perfections and} 
qualities, which are wanting in the Holderness| 
breed ; they are smaller in size, lighter in the bone | 


plants—cuttings of thirteen new varieties of seed- 
ling apples, collected from the orchards in this 
county, one seedling pear, four seedling peaches, 
and native plum, grape, gooseberry, and crab apple ; 
cuttings from the large native plum at Granville, 
Ohio, Icould not obtain in season, but have sent 


and hide, and have a much greater propensity to | some of the stones of the fruit, which will doubt- 


become fat.’ | 


* 
From the Rev. Henry Berry,2 distingnished writer and asaga- 
cious breeder of cattle at this time. 


‘To the banks of the river Tees separating the | 
counties of Durham and York, reference is to| 
be had to the account of the originals of the Im- | 
proved Short-horns, There, upwards of eighty | 
years ago, existed a breed of cattle, for a descrip-| 
tion of which the author is indebted to an old and | 
celebrated breeder now living in Colow, resem- | 
bling what is called the Improved breed of the 
present day, excepting that the fashionable roan 
was not quite so prevalent; they are described in 
general character also to have differed very little 
from their descendants. Possessing a fine mellow 
touch, good hair, light offal, particularly wide car- 
casses, and deep fore quarters, they were also justly 
celebrated for extraordinary proof when slaugh- 
tered, resembling thus closely their descendants of 
the present day.’ 


Sale in 1829. Sale in 1810. 


1 Cow 8 years old 130 guineas. | Cows from 35 to 410 gs. 
} * 4“ “ 145 ” | Bull Comet 1000 ** 
1Heifer3 * ** 150 ae | “6 from 50 to 365 ** 
1 Qt % 94 | Bull Calves from 15to 170 * 
ye Fi % WS % | Heifers from 35 to 206 ** 
1 Calf 9mos, ** 58‘ *  Calvesfrom25to 106 “* 
} Bull 3years* 970 | 

1“ Q 6¢ Q95 ‘e 

1 at 1 “ e 120 te 

] “ 12 mo. “es 210 “ 

. = 4 «¢ 120 - 


«In Aceount of the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, at a meeting held at 
the Hall of the Institution, on the 19th of March, 
1831. 

Report made by H. A. &. Dearborn, President of the Society. 
Since the last regular meeting of the Society, 
the Diplomas have been completed, and transmit- 


ted tothe Honorary, Corresponding and Subscrib-| 


ing members, Communications have been made 
to the officers of the Horticultural Societies in the 
United States, England, Scotland and France, on 
subjects relating to rural economy, and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining intelligence m many of the de- 
partments of gardening, as well as some speci- 
mens or seeds of such new, interesting and valuable 
varieties of fruits, and plants as may be success- 
fully cultivated in this climate. 

Several additions have been made to the library 
and among them is the New Du Hamel,—a mag- 
nificent work in 76 folio Livraisons, containing 
superb colored plates, of all the varieties of fruits, 
cultivated in France. 

Among the numerous letters which have been 
received are the following, which merit the special 
attention of the Society. 

1. A letter from S, P. Hildreth, Esq. of Ohio, 
accompanied by a package of seeds and drawings, 

Marietta, Ohio, <8th February, 1831. 
To Gen- H. A. S. Dearzorn, 


President of the Moss. Hort. Society. 

My pear Sir.—Ihave the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to you, that I have this day completed the 
packing of a box of seeds, cuttings, &c, and for- 
ward the same to the care of Messrs Landreths, 





No. 85 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, The box 
contains 50 small packages of sceds, mostly of 


less produce the same ; also stones from 12 of our 
best varieties of peaches, some of them very fine. 


| This climate is favorable to the growth of the 


peach, and seed from a milder region, would pro- 
bably flourish better in New England, than grown 
in aclimate rather too cold for the peach tree. Ac- 
companying the cuttings, are drawings of ten of 
the apples, taken last autumn by Mr Bosworth, 
who has succeeded in giving very perfect and ac- 
curate likenesses of the several kinds ; also a piece, 
representing a basket of Ohio fruit, intended to 
decorate the hall of the Society, should they deem 
it worthy so distinguished a privilege. In the box 
is a catalogue of allthe articles forwarded, with 
descriptions of the new varieties of apples. They 
are as yet without names excepting three or four 
kinds, which are noted in the list ; the Society will 
therefore furnish them with such names as they 
may think most proper. I believe on cultivation, 
you will find all but two or three of the thirteen, 
deserving a place among your best fruits. That 
we should be able to furnish somany new and 
good varieties of the apple is not so surprising 
when it is considered that numerous orchards of 
the very best apples found in the middle and east- 
ern states, were planted and engrafted from 
30 to 40 years since; and that the seeds of 
these superior apples have been generally used in 
planting out nurseries from that day to this, The 
fruit of Washington County has for many years 
been noted for its superior excellence in New Ors 
leans and the towns onthe Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, Thousands of barrels are annually sent 
down the river by the farmers of this county, 
where they bring from two to four dollars a bar- 
rel, The winter with us has been one of unusual 
severity ; but I do not discover as yet any injury 
done to the fruit buds by the cold. The lowest 
temperature was five below zero, of Fahrenheit, 
the 22d December, It has been for several days in 
February at zeroearly in the morning ; but we now 
have mild weather, the rivers open for navigation, 
and the temperature on the 26th at 66° in the 
middle of the day. 

Wishing you continued health, and renewed 
pleasure in your horticultural pursuits, when spring 
shall again revive the sleeping plants, I remain 
your friend, S. P. Hitpreru. 

2. A letter from Doct. David Hosack of New 
York, with a donation of Books. 


New York, February 8, 1831. 
Dear Strn—I had the honor of receiving the 


Diploma conferred by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society over which you preside. 

I duly appreciate the favor, and will gladly do 
all in my power to merit the distinction it conveys. 
With the exception of the general principles 
of agriculture, the nature of soils, the operation of 
manure, as connected with my early botanical 
pursuits, I am yet but a tyroin practical horti- 
culture, to which I am now about to devote my at- 
tention, Should anything offer in this new field of 
inquiry, that may appear worzhy of communica- 
tion to your Society, I shall not be unmindful of 


the duty which their kindness has imposed. [ 
beg, too, to say that it will afford me the highest 
gratification to see you or any of the members of 
the Society at my residence at Hyde Park, on the 
Hudson, which I am now cultivating with the 
view to the great objects of our favorite pursuits. 

By the earliest opportunity I will have the 
pleasure of forwarding to the Society a few vol- 
umes of which I beg their acceptance. 

1 am, dear sir, with sentiments of great respect, 


your humble servant. Davin Hosack. 
H. A. S. Dearsory, Esa. 
Pres. of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 


3. A letter from John S. Skinner, Esq. of Bal- 
timore, accompanied by a package of seeds, from 
Western America, with a letter from the adven- 
turous J. S. Smith, Esq. of St Louis, containing 
a description of the plants from which the seeds 
were obtained. 

Baltimore Post Office, 2ist Feb. 1831. 

Sirn—If I have been slowto acknowledge it 
permit me to assure you that 1am not the less 
proud of the honors you announced tome of my 
having been elected an Honorary Member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society.—But the 
pleasure of being thus associated, even by name, 
with gentlemen of science and efficient patriotism 
is accompanied by an unfeigned consciousness of 
my inability to make any adequate return to the 
Society. 

The only contribution I have now to offer con- 
sists of seeds ot hitherto uncultivated plants,recent- 
ly received from regions far West which may afford 
valuable additions to the horticultural products of 
Massachusetts, if by careful efforts they can be 
gradually accommodated to your so much more 
northern climate. I leave to the better judgment 
of the Society to say how far the prospect of suc- 
cess may warrant the trouble of experiment; and 
only beg leave to add that whatever may be the 
value of the result, it is to Mr Smith, who made 
the collection, and whose description accompanies 
this, that will be due the thanks of the Society ; 
while a high appreciation of its objects, and a 
readiness to co-operate most cordially for their 
attainment in my humble way, are the only claims 
that can be offered for its consideration. 

Your most obedient servant, 
J. S. Skinner. 


St Louis, Missouri, 27th December, 1830. 
Dear Sin—During my travels of nine yearsi sg 
the country on the sources of the Missouri Rivery 
and in the Territory of Mexico and the United 
States, west of the Rocky Mountains, and on the 
coast of the Pacific, I have at different times gath- 
ered the seeds of such shrubs and plants as ap- 
peared peculiar to that country. Some of these 
may claim consideration from their inherent quali- 
ties, and others may find a place in the gardens of 
the curious from the fact that they are natives of the 
most distant and wild territory of our Republic. 
It may perhaps be a pleasure to a lady of the Atlan- 
tic to gather Cherries or Currants from a shrub 
whose parent stock is now growing by the bank 
of a stream that flows unmarked by the eye of 
civilized man tothe calm Pacifie. A few samples 


I inclose to you, inthe hope that you will make 
such a disposition of them that I may in some future 
time see them blooming in the gardens of the At- 
lantic. The different parcels are numbered and of 
each I give a short description. 

No. 1. Large black gooseberry, found on the head 





of the Platte, in wet ground, in the vicinity of springs 
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that burst from the sides of the mountains ; where 
the soil is rich they grow well inthe shade. Ripen 
there about the first of September. Entirely smooth. 

No. 2. The Seria Berry, gathered on an east- 
ern spurof the Rocky Mountains, northern de- 
clivity and clay soil, ripe about the lastof Au- 
gust. A fine fruit, the shrub about 5 or 6 feet 
high. Size of the Fox Grape. 

No. 3. Choke Cherries of a superior kind ; they 
are found in all parts of the mountains, in the rich 
soil of the valleys of creeks andrivers. The 
shrub is from 4 to 7 feet high; in the middle of 
August when ripe, the berry is a most beautiful 
purple, and about the size of the Fox grape. 
Yield abundantly. 

No. 4. The Yellow Currant, found on the 
sources of the Missouri and Platte, on the eastern 
declivity of the mountains found in the vicinity of 
springs and Rivers where the soil is good. The 
shrub larger than the common currant ; ripe about 
the 15th of August; they are larger than any 
currant cultivated in the United States. An ac- 
quisition to the housewife. 

No. 5. The Black Currant, the fruit and shrub 
much like the Yellow, with the exception of the 
color ; found in the Black hills, 

No. 6. The Buffalo Berry, found in the Black 
hills in gravelly soil along the water courses. The 
berry when ripe, aboutthe middle of Augustis a 
beautiful red. The shrub, about 5 or 6 feet high, 
is of that kind which is supposed would make a 
good hedge. 

No. 7, The Scented Grass-seed. This grass is 
found on the west side of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the Columbia river. Grows in damp ground ; 
should be cut before ripe, when it is peculiarly 
fragrant. 

No. 8. Leaves of the Scented Wood. Grow 
on the western coast, south of the mouth of the 
Columbia. The tree has a resemblance to the 
apple tree, the largest about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter. ‘They may perhaps be restored to their 
original fragrance. I am not certain that the wood 
is fragrant, but know bark and leaves to be so. 
The tree is an evergreen. I procured seeds, but 
lost them. 

I must request that you would do me the favor 
to acknowledge the receipt of the package, direct- 
ing to this place. 

If in my future journeys to the west, I could 
make any collections that would be interesting I 
shall do it with great pleasure. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, 
J. S. Surra. 

The following resolutions were adopted. 

1. Resolved, That the thanks of the Society 
be presented to Doct. David Hosack for his valua- 
ble donation of books. 

2. Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be 
presented to John S. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, 
for the very acceptable present of seeds, obtained 
in the regions near the sources of the Missouri, 
and west of the Rocky mountains. 

3. Resolved, that the Secretary be directed to 
transmit copies of the foregoing resolutions to the 
gentlemen therein named. 

As it is desirable that the rare varieties of for- 
eign and native fruits should be speedily and ex- 
tensively cultivated, it is suggested, that collections 
of scions should be made, and placed in charge of 
the Executive Committee, for distribution, at some 
future meeting; and that notice be given, in the 


| 


New England Fasmer, of the kinds, and the time 
when they will be offered to the members of the 
Society. 

It is deemed expedient that the Committees on 
fruits, vegetables and flowers, announce, in the 
New England Farmer, when the exhibitions of 
those products will commence, at the Hall of the 
Society, Respectfully submitted by 

H. A.S. Dearrorn, 


Pres. Mass, Hort. Soc. 

Boston, March 19, 1831. 

The seeds presented by Mr Skinner were or- 
dered to be distributed by lot to subscribers, (along 
with others that may arrive) on Saturday next, the 
26th inst., at 12 o’clock, 

The meeting was then adjourned to 10 o’clock, 
the 26th inst, 








The Standing Committee on ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
&e, award the premium of three dollars to Mr David 
Haggerston of Charlestown, for the best specimens of Ca- 
mellia Japonica. R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 

March 14. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING BEES. . 

Mr Fessennen—I have been much interested 
and instructed lately, by a perusal of Dr Tuacuer’s 
Treatise on the management of Bees. The pleas- 
ant style in which this work is written has in- 
terested me very much in the subject and has 
induced me to undertake, upon a small scale 
indeed, their cultivation. But being an entire no- 
vice in this employment, and living too in a part 
of the country where the late improvements in 
the management of bees have not been introduc- 
ed, I am desirous of obtaining some information 
which I could not obtain from my neighbors, 
I have therefore ventured to apply to you for 
some information upon this interesting subject, to 
ask for answers to the following questions, and for 
any other information which a beginner in this 
business may need, 

1. What is the best constructed hive ? 

2. Isit better to reserve for the bees the honey 
which is first made, or that which is last made ? 
In Dr Tuacuer’s book, in speaking of the hive 
used by himself, consisting of two apartments, the 
upper one of which is fitted with several boxes, 
described page 82, he says, ‘the bees enter at 
their door, as is usual in other hives, ascend be- 
tween the horizontal bars into the several boxes, 
and fill them first with honey ; then the space be- 
low the bars, which is always enough to keep 
them through the winter. ‘This plan succeeds 
perfectly well, and affords the owner a handsome 
share of the finest honey in the comb, free from 
bee bread or young bees.’ Inthe account which is 
given of the hive invented by Mrs Griffith, (page 
96) it is said, it is ascertained satisfactorily that the 
young brood and the bee bread or pollen are deposit- 
ed inthe hive where the swarm is first put. The 
holes in the cover are therefore kept shut by plugs 
until the hive be filled. The holes are then open- 
ed,the bees immediately pass up, (into a box 
placed upon the hive) and if the season be propi- 
tious, they fill the upper box with comb and honey, 
which, as there is neither brood nor bee bread, is of 
the finest and purest kind.’ There appears to me 
to be a contradiction between these two statements. 
From the former it would appear that the brood 





and bee bread were in the comb last formed, and 
from the Jatter one would conclude that they were 








lin the part first formed, As this is a very ma- 
| terial point, I have asked the above question. 

3. Is it better to purchase an old hive at this 
season, or to wait untilthe hives swarm, and pur- 
chase a new swarm then ? 

4. If a hive constructed on the old plan be 
purchased, is it advisable to attempt to transfer 
the bees to one of an improved kind ? 

5. Which kind of hive affords the greatest 
facilities for observing the bees while at work, 
and which preserves them most effectually from 
the depredatious of the bee moth. 

By answering the above questions, particularly 


\the second, you will much oblige 


A COUNTRYMAN. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILCH COW. 

Mr Fessenpen—As much has beon said in your 
paper of the produce of extra cows, of the im- 
proved breeds, Isend you the following as the 
returns given by a Native Cow, belonging to one 
of my neighbors, the correctness of which I will 
vouch for, S Serceant. 

Stockbridge, March 15, 1831. 


An account of Butter made by one cow for 3 years. 


Ibs. ozs. 

From 8th April, 1828, 321 days 331 06 
From 16th April, 1829, 284 days 293 Ol 
Froin 5th April, 1830, 306 days 318 10 
911 days 943 OO! 

The above is exclusive of 25 lbs. 9 ozs, made 


while fattening 3 calves, and furnishing a family 
of 4 persons with milk and cream, ‘The cow was 
kept throug h the summer wholly upon grass ; in 
the fall she was fed with the tops of corn stalks, 
pumpkins and potatoes, and in the winter with a 
small quantity of bran and cob meal. 





Cultivation of the tea plant at the Cape of Good 
Hope.—The colonists atthe Cape have been for 
some time speculating on the cultivation of the tea 
plant. The South African Advertiser states, that 
Mr Rhenius, one of the governors of the Cape, 
raised tea sufficient for his own consumption. Ik 
states that the tea plant is hardy and vigorous, and 
will grow any where, from the Equator to the 45th 
degree of latitude, but the best tea is produced be- 
tween 25 and 32 degrees of latitude. It is sup- 
posed, if Chinese acquainted with the cultivation 
could be induced to come to the Cape, even for a 
time, that under their instruction it might be brought 
to perfection ; but the great difficulty appears to 
be, how to induce such Chinese to come among 
them; for which they seem te build their hope 
on the effect of opening the trade between Eng- 
land and China, which they suppose will cause 
a much greater number of Chinese than lhereto- 
fore to visit England and the colonies in the line 
of voyage. 

Raw silk.—The following facts from the work 
of R. Randall, Esq. in the library of congress be- 
ing aview of the silk trade, and the measures of 
the British government relative thereto, wil! 
show the immense value of this article of com- 
merce. 

During the term of seven years, from 1821 to 
1828, there were imported into Great Britain, 
24,157,586 pounds of raw silk, which at $5 the 
pound, cost $120,787,580. Italso appears from 
the same work, that during the like number of 
years there was imported of this article from Italy 





alone, to the value of #59,881,283. 
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MASS. 


MANGEL WURTZEL. 


5. The committee take pleasure in recommend- 
ing the premium of $20 to be paid to Mr Gideon 
Foster, of Charlestown, Middlesex County, for 
his admirable crop of mangel wurtzel. If so 
large a quantity of this valuable vegetable has been 
raised by any one in thiscountry, on an acre, it 
has escaped the notice of the committee. The 
largest amount that has been presented on any 
former occasion, was it is believed by Messrs T. 
and H, Little, of Newbury, which feli a little short 
of 1000 bushels. It will be seen by Mr Foster’s 
well prepared statement, that, measuring by cart 
loads, he had 1413 bushels,—that weighing 
by the cart load, and taking the standard weight 
of 56 lbs. the bushel, he had 1542 bushels, or 
86,455 pounds, upwards of 43 net tons.—For 
this premium there has been no other claimant but 
the comimittee hope and believe, that it is not hence 
tobe inferred that our farmers do not generally 
raise more or less of the mangel wurtzel. On the 
contrary they are led to think,that if as regards most 
of those vegetables for cattle, a half acre had been 
proposed instead of a whole one, there would have 
been nnmecrous competitors. [t may be thought 
advisable, another year, not to insist on an acre 
and to have several premiums for the same article. 
Considering the length of our winters in this 
northern climate,—that our stock must be fed 
from the barn from the middle of November to 
the middle of May, six months,—how important 
and desirable is it-that we should feed our cattle 
on something besidesdry fodder—some food which 
is, at the same time, succulent and nutritious. No 
climate is better adapted than ours for mangel 
wurtzel, sugar beets, (the most nutritious of the 
two, and about equally productive,) ruta baga, 
common turnips, carrots, parsnips, potatoes,—and 
of all these, cattle are very fond, and most, if not 
allof them, form the most wholesome and favorite 
food of sheep and swine. Consider the “value 
of those crops, too, by the acre, compared with 
hay, and that any season good for hay will be 
good for them. Perhaps it may be truly said, that 
there is as little uncertainty of a good crop of 
corn and potatoes as of hay. From the claims 
exhibited in this report, it will be found that of 
mangel wurtzel there has been produced 43 tons 
to the acre, of ruta baga 25, of potatoes nearly 18 
tong Ofsugar beets, carrots and turnips, it is pre- 
sumed the same quantities can be raised as of 
potatoes or ruta baga: of parsnips not so much ; 
but this last vegetable is the sweetest of all, These 
are prodigious crops, such as may not, in common 
seasons, be generally or often realized ; but sup- 
posing one half, or one third as much can be pro- 
duced, what stronger inducement can be offered 
to every farmer to turn his attention to these 
things? On our farms, we rarely have more than 
a ton and a half or two tons of hay on an acre, 
and though it is not pretended that more labor is 
not wanted to raise vegetables than hay, and more 
manure and particular care, yet as a preparation of 
the ground for kay, and as forming a most grateful 
variety in the food of animals, and considering 
the prodigious difference in weight of crop,who can 


possibly doubt its being better to put a small’ 





portion of our grounds into this kind of culture? 

We have generally, it it believed, had the idea that 

much more labor and skill are necessary in culti- 

vating mangel wurtzel, sugar beets, and ruta baga, 
than for corn and potatoes. This notion is natural 
enough, because we have attended to the latter 
much more than the former. But we have, in 
this report, as we had in the report of the last 
year, the testimony of a practical and nice ob- 
server, Mr Colman, who, in speaking this year of 
ruta baga, says —‘ The whole, from the sowing to 
the gathering, was not two thirds of the labor usu- 
ally bestowed on planting, cultivating and gath- 

ering an acre of potatoes.’ E. H. Derby, Esq. a 

man of experience in these things, says, in 1825, 

that ‘cabbages, turnips, mangel wurtzel, sugar 

beets, are all raised at as Jittle expense as potatoes,’ 

If all this be true of potatoes, it certainly may 

with truth, be said of Indiancorn. We have the 

opinion of Mr Colman, which is worthy of notice, 
as to the value of ruta baga for fatting or for store 
cattle. 

The following is an account of the culture and product 
of one acre of Mangel Wurtzel raised by Gideon 
Foster, of Charlestown in the County of Middlesex, 
Massachusetts, 

The soil is a black loam with a clay bottom, in- 
clining six degrees to the northeast. In 1829, 
three fourths of the same was planted with pota- 
toes, with a moderate supply of manure in the 
hills and yielded an ordinary crop; the residue 
was in mangel wurtzel and grass, Early in the 
month of May of the present year, there was 
spread on said land about eight cords of compost 
manure, and ploughed to the depth of eight inch- 
es, and harrowed inthe usual way. About the 
12th of May, 1 sowed the seed in rows by hand, 
twentytwo inches apart. I thinned them from 8 
to 12 inches apart in the rows, when they became 
the size of a goose quill, I should have preferred 
an earlier period for this part of the cultivation 
had it not been for the threatened destruction by 
the wire worms, which were then numerous. 
Nothing more was necessary in point of cultiva- 
tion to perfeet the crop, but to keep the soil loose 
about the roots, and the land clear of weeds, 
which was principally done with scuffling lioes, 
except frequent cropping of the under leaves, by 
which I obtained treble benefit. Ist, by obtaining 
an excellent food for swine and horned cattle ; 
2d, by admitting the sun and air to the roots; 3d, 
by removing them near to the crown, about the 
middle of September, which gave them time to 
heal, so that on harvesting they are found to be in 
a sound and healthy state for preserving them 
through the winter. 

They were harvested in the 3d week of Octo- 
ber. The roots were measured in a wagon body 
that held twentythree bushels by accurate meas- 
urement. This measure was filled 61 times, and 
there were 10 bushels over, The wagon body 
was then placed on its wheels and twice filled (to 
the judgment of those of us present) as formerly, 
and weighed at the patent scales of D, Devens, 
Esq. of this town, The average weight of which 
was as per tickets annexed, 14154 lbs, m aking 
1433 bushels or 86,961 Ibs, or 43 tons, 961 Ibs. 

It was observed by agriculturists who inspected 
the field, that much of its beauty consisted in the 
uniformity of the size of the roots, none of them 
being so large as have been raised by others, while 
very few of them weresmall. The largest that 
Ihave known to have been measured, being 254 
inches in circumference. 








The actual expense of raising said crop, I esti- 
mate to be 35 dollars. Gipeon Foster. 
Charlestown, Nov. 30, 1830. 


RUTA BAGA, 


6. Rev, Henry Colman, whose farm is in Lynn, 
Essex County, is eytitled to the premium of $20 
for his fine crop of ruta baga—741 bushels on an 
acre, weighing 68}? Ibs. a bushel, being about 25 
tons and a half, 

To the Committee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
on Agricultural Experiments. 

GenTLEMEN—Accompanying this you have the 
certificates of a crop of Ruta Baga raised this 
yearon my farmin Lynn. From these it will 
appear that on an acre, measured by a sworn 
surveyor, on one side of the field, there were 
gathered 741 baskets full ; and that forty baskets 
of the above named, weighed at the town scales 
2750 Ibs. net weight. This, allowing 56 lbs, to a 
bushel, the standard weight assumed by the Soci- 
ety, would give a crop of 903 bushels to the acre, 

The turnips were planted on the 29th of June 
and 2d of July ; about one pound and a half of 
seed wag used for the acre ; and they were gather- 
ed and stored in cellars and in the barn in the last 
part of November. 


The ground on which they grew is a good soil, 
neither wet nor dry, and bore the last year an 
abundant crop of onions, and corn the year pre- 
ceding the last. It was well manured at both 
times and in fine tilth. It was manured with at 
least six cordsto the acre of barn manure the 
last spring and sowed again to onions ; but the 
seed entirely failing, it was ploughed, harrowed, 
furrows struck out, and about eight cords of barn 
manure spread in the furrows; ploughed again 
so as by aback furrow to form a ridge over the 
manure, and the seed sown with a small drill 
harrow on the ridges, making the rows about 
twenty inches asunder. As soon as the plants 
were of sufficient size, a drill harrow, with small 
shares fixed to it, to cut off all the weeds was pas- 
sed through the rows; and the plants thinned 
with a small weeding hoe to the distance of about 
eight inches apart, and the vacant places filled up 
by transplanting from the supernumerary plants. 
They were once more harrowed and cleaned, 
which was a very small labor ; and owing to the 
very unpropitious weather, were not harvested 
until very late. Some of them were very large ; 
one weighed 15 lbs. and many were nearly as 
large. The exact expense of cultivating the acre 


cannot be estimated, as it was intermixed with 


other farm work ; but the whole from the sowing 
to the gathering, was not two thirds of the labor 
usually bestowed on planting, cultivating, and 
ga‘hering an acre of potatoes. 


My Swedish Turnips the last year, of which I 
raised considerable quantities, were fed off to my 
oxen, dry eows, young stock, and fatting sheep. 
To the cattle they were of very great advantage ; 
and for feeding sheep, they proved the last year, 
by an accurate account, worth from ten to twelve 
and half cents per bushel. The man who has 
the care of my stock considers them as among the 
most profitable feed, which can be given either to 
fatting or to store cattle. Three years’ experi- 
ment has increased their value very much for 
these purposes in my own estimation. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 
Henry Cotman. 
Salem, Dec. 1st, 1830. 
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The committee are sorry that, after so fine a year, 
no one should have preferred a claim for the pre- 
mium on carrots, or sugar beets, or parsnips, or 
even turnips, A better season for raising them 
rately if ever occurs. As to English turnips, the 
culture of them is so common and easy, and they 
have proved so fine this year, it is reully surpris- 
ing that no claim should have been presented. 
Can it be because they have not been raised by 
many in sufficient quantity to gain the premium or 
is it not rather that our worthy farmers have ne- 
glected to make application ? Whatever may be 
urged as to their not being inthe habit of attend. 
ingto mangel wurtzel, &c, it cannot be said of 
turnips, which have been cultivated always to a 
greater or less extent, by almost every farmer. 

ONIONS. 

7. The committee award the premium of 20 
dollars to Mr Jos, Perkins, of Newbury, for his 
erop of onions. The product by estimate was 
657 bushels on an acre. Mr Perkins has suppos- 
ed 524 Ibs. to the bushels, No standard weight 
is given by the society, but the committee believe 
50 lbs. to be about the average weight of a bushel. 


To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
GentLEMEN—lIn conformity to the rules and 
regulations of your society, I send you a statement 
of the amount, together with the manner of cul- 
ture &c, of one acre of onions, the growth of 
1830. The quality of the soil is a yellow Joam, 
and has been cultivated with onions several years. 
In 1829, it was sown as usual with onions, with- 
out any dressing, and produced between 400 and 
500 bushels. The 2d of December last, after 
the crop was off, there were three and a half 
cords of barn manure ploughed in, in ridges.— 
The 2ist and 22d of April following, the land 
wa’ ploughed and harrowed, and two and a half 
pounds of seed was sown in drills about fourteen 
inches apart. The first hoeing and weeding was 
done June 11th, which cost five days’ labor. 
The 2d was July 2d, four days’ more ; the last 
weeding was done the 22d, which cost four do. 
They were harvested early in October, and be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 bunches have been 
bunched, which, estimating 15 bunches to the 
bushel, (each bunch weighing 3} lbs. isa fair cal- 
culation,) together with those that have been top- 
ped and sold by the bushel, there were 657 bush- 
els, Josern Perkins. 
Newbury, Nov. 12th, 1839. 


No claims have been sent in for the best crop 
of Indian corn,—for the greatest quantity of veg- 
etables raised for consumption on the farm of the 
claimant,—for the greatest quantity on one acre 
of millet, of common beets, cabbages, dry peas, 
dry beans, mustard seed, flax and hemp. 





THE LUCERNE GRASS, 

By an advertisement in this paper it w'Il be seen 
that Lucerne Seed is to be had at Cook & Corn- 
ing’s. The seed here advertised is furnished by Mr 
Day,an English cultivator, now resident in this 
city, and itis very clean and of the best quality. 

The cultivation of the Lucerne is well worth 
the attentionofthe farmers of this region, and 
we confidently trust that among the good results, 
which we expect from the Horticultnral Society 
about going into operation among us, if it be not 
sooner brought about, will be the introduction of 
Lucerne as one of the very best kinds of fodder. 


We do not profess to know much about it per- | 
sonally, but the testimony, wherever it has been | 


SEED CORN. 
I have been in the habit a number of years(says a 


tried, is strongly in its favor ; and we take the! writer in an eastern paper) of selecting the best ea) 
following notice of it from the Farmer’s Assistant, | of two that grows on a stalk of corn, and have found 


a very useful publication, which we happen to have. 

This grass was introduced from France into 
Great Britain about 70 years ago; and was first 
brought to this country by that distinguished pro- 
moter of improvement, the late Chancellor Liv- 
ingston. With the best cultivation and plenti- 
ful manuring it will yield from 6 to 9 tonsof hay 
per acre,ina season. About 20 lbs, of seed per 
acre, are required, if sown broad cast, which is 
considered a more profitable mode of cultivation 
for the farmers of this country, than drilling. It 
may be sown with oats; butit seems to be re- 
garded as best to sow this seed by itself, after 
deep and thorough ploughing. Mr Livingston 
sowed it with success in September after an early 
crop of potatoes ; and it may well be sowed imme- 
diately after a crop of flax; in both of which ca- 
ses the soil is reduced to a fine mellow mould. 

The best soils for it are said to be of the drier 
kind, such as a rich sand, or a gravelly, or sandy 
loam. It grows well even in the coldest climate 
though it is more productive under the more 
temperate skies. It comes forward very early, en- 
dures drought well, and if cut frequently will re- 
new itself till late in the season, 

The first year’s crop is not as large as the sub- 
sequent ones, and it retains its vegetative vigor 
about 10 years, when it should be ploughed in; 
and the soil will be found improved for other uses ; 
it isas good as clover if not better, for this pur- 
pose, making the ground rich, friable and light. 

There is one quality,in particular, which rec- 
ommends this grass, for fresh fodder, to farm- 
ers in the vicinity of market towns. If mowed 
as often as the growth will fill the scythe, (as it 
should be for this purpose) it will continue to 
produce a succession till very late in the season, 
Mr Young, a celebrated English farmer, says, 
for fatting bullocks and pasturing swine this 
grass may be very advantegeously used. When 
it is made into hay Jet it be cut while quite green, 
and without much shaking, as the leaves fall off 
considerably when dry. A little salt added to it 
when laid in the mow, would be a great improve- 
ment.’— Troy Sentinel. 





Results of the late Census——The Washington 
Telegraph contains official returns of the popu- 
lation in fifteen States, one Territory, and five Dis- 
tricts, which we subjoin, together with unofficial 
returns from four other States and one Territory. 

Free white Free col’d 





persons. persons. Slaves. Total. 

Maine 398,255 1,207 399,462 
New Hampshire 268,910 623 269,533 
Vermont 279,780 885 280,679 
Massachusetts 3, 7,006 610,014 
Connecticut 289,624 8,064 23 297,711 
Rhode Island 93,631 3,565 14 97,210 
New Jersey 300,226 18,307 2,246 320,779 
Pennsylvania 1,291 ,906 37,747 381 1,330,034 
Delaware 57,605 15,829 3,305 76,739 
Maryland 291,093 52,942 102,878 446,913 
North Carolina 472,433 19,575 249,462 738,470 
Alabama 190,171 1,541 117,491 309,206 
Louisiana 89,191 16,753 = 109, 631 215,576 
Ohio 928,093 9,586 937 ,679 
Indiana 338,020 3,562 341,582 
Michigan 30,843 253 27 31,128 
District Columbia 635 6,163 6,060 39,858 
District E. Florida 4,515 348 4,095 x 
District W. do. 5,329 396 3,753 9,479 
District 8. do. 368 8&3 66 5173 
District N. do. 8,173 18 7,586 15,777 
Georgia* 518,337 
Tennessee* 664,822 
Missouri* 
Ilinois* 161,055 
Arkansas* 

* Unefiicial 


,it annually to improve to a very considerable in- 


crease, After pursuing the experiment for three 
years, and establishing the fact in my own mind, 
that by this method there was a conStant and ac- 
cumulative increase and improvement, I commu- 
nicated the circumstance to my neighbor— he 
was quite incredulous, and I invited him to a 
thorough experiment. We took each our field of 
equal quality of soil, and richness, lying side by 
side,—planted them on the same day, and tilled 
alike as we could; the result was, that his, from 
ordinary seed, produced nearly 40 bushels ; while 
mine, from the selected and improved seed, gave 
about sixty bushels per acre.—Genesee Farmer, 





Lavaverte Lanp.—Mr Skinner of Baltimore has 
written a letter tothe American Farmer on this sub- 
ject, from which we extraet the following passage : 

‘Permit me to make known, as. interesting to 
a readers in Florida, that the illustrious and much 

eloved Lafayette has sent me, and requested me to 
execute an unqualified power of attorney, to sell at 
public or private sale, one half of his Florida Lands. 
[ have no doubt that, in distinguishing me by this 
mark of his confidence and regard, his leading 
object was to relieve the good people of Florida, and 
its capital, Tallahassee, into which his Jand runs, 
from all apprehensions of the check which might 
ensue to the growth of that country, by having in 
the heart of it a body of 24,000 acres of unoccupied 
land, [I understand much of it to be exceedingly 
well adapted to the growth of cotton and sugar cane, 
and of tobacco ; but I will give you a more particu- 
lar description of it when better informed. In the 
mean time my plan will be, as at present advised, to 
sell alternate sections, on long credits, to practical 
settlers, as far as may be, demanding only a small 
portion to be paid in cash.’ 





Longevity.—It is mentioned in the American 
Almanac, among tle memorable eyents of the last 
year, that Donald M’Donald, a native of Scotland, 
died at Lynn, Mass. aged 108 years. 


In the last number of the American Quarterly 
Review, we find under the head of Longevity, some 
very interesting conclusions drawn from the ‘ statis- 
tics of mortality,” especially to the lovers of long 
life. A few of them we shall state. 


Parr, an Englishman, born in 1635, was married 
at the age of 120, retained his vigor till 140, and 
died at 152. A Dane by the name of Drakenbery, 
died in 1772, at the age of 147. A Norwegian by 
the name of Surrington, died in 1797, at the age of 
160. . 

There is good reason to believe that longevity, 
or rather the value of human life, is increasing. 
Data as to this country have not been procured. 
But in England, in 1801, the mortality was J in 45; 
in 1811, it was 1 in 50; and in 1821, it was | in 58. 
In France, in 1781, the mortality was 1 in 23; in 
1802, it was 1 in 30; and in 1823, it was 1 in 40. 
|In Sweden in 1755, the mortality was 1 in 35; and 
| in 1775, it was 1 in 48, 
| From these facts it appears that the proportion of 
| deaths to population is regularly decreasing in Eng- 
land, France and Sweden. The Reviewer has no 
| doubt that the same is true in the United States. It 
| appears also that an improvement has taken place ir 
the salubrity of cities. In London, in 1700, the 
/annual mortality was one in 25; in 1751, it was 1 
| in 31; in 180], it was 1 in 35; in 1811, itwasJ in 
'38; and in 182], it was 1 40. In Paris, in the 
14th century, the annual mortality was 1 in 17; in 
the middle of the 18th century, it wass 1] in 








134,089 | in 25; and now it is 1 in 32. Othercities give sim- 
30/380 | ilar results. The facts are said to be authentic, If 


so life is daily growing more valuable. 
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| 
From the Boston Courier. | 


COL. JAQUES’ STOCK FARM. 

There are no branches of rural economy so 
important to New England, as those which relate 
to the rearing of Horses, Neat Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine. They have ever been the great staples of 
our agriculture and, probably, will long continue 
to claim the chief attention of a very large major- 
ity of the farmers in the northern, and a consider- 
able portion of those in the middle States. They 
not only afford the principal subsistence and rai- 
ment of the inhabitants,—furnish the materials 
for a vast number of the most valuable manufac- 
tures,—sustain the crews, and enter into the equip- 
ment of the fleets of commerce and of war,— 
constitute a large amountof the national exports, 
facilitate the intercourse of the inhabitants, and 
the labor of transportation, on all the lines of 
intercommunication, throughout the Union ;—but 
they are the alternate cause and effect of agricul- 
tural improvement, and of individual and public 
prosperity, . . 

The climate and soil of this regionare adverse 
to those valuable cultures, which enrich the plant- 
ers of the more favored states of the South. We 
have norich products of the soil, to which the 
undivided attention of the farmer can be directed, 
with the confident expectation of realizing a for- 
tune, ora very cheering profit. Sugar, Cotton, 
Rice, Tobacco and Indigo, are excluded from our 
tillage ; andeven Wheat cannot be so generally 
grown, as to furnish bread for the inhabitants, and 
we are, to a considerable extent, dependent upon 
other sections of the Republic, for the staff of 
life. 

Under these circumstances, the laborious and 
hardy husbandmen of New England must direct 
their chief attention to the rearing of flocks and 
herds ; beef, mutton, pork, lard, butter, cheese, 
skins, hides, and wool, are the most valuable 
products of their industry; and if woollen 
manufactories continue to flourish, withthe in- 
crease of population, in the same rapid manner, 
which has been experienced duringthe last ten 
years, the period is not distant, when the fleeces 
of the North, may rival in consequence the cotton 
crops of the South ; while the demand for all the 
other enumerated articles will be augmented, 
with the extension of foreign commerce, the fish- 
eries, the coasting trade,and the multiplication of 
manufactories. How important is it, then, that the 
best breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine, should be 
introduced, and managed in the most perfect and 
economical manner. 

Although the various agricultural societies have 
done much to encourage inquiry, and induce at- 
tention to this subject, and many intelligent, and 
patriotic individuals have made commendable ef- 
forts to introduce the most celebrated foreign 
stocks, and to improve the existing varieties of 
native animals, by judicious selection, and crossings, 
still much remains to be accomplished. But few, 
comparatively, of the proprietors of land, can af- 
ford to make the requisite experiments, for ascer- 

taining the most perfect and profitable breeds, and 
the best mode of rearing them. Eminently su- 
perior species, and varieties, are costly, and must 
be either imported, or obtained from a distant 
part of the country, which cannot be done, with- 
out much trouble, hazard, labor and expense. 
This has been made manifest in relation to Merino 
Sheep, Durham Cattle, and the Arabian, Cleve- 


Fortunately, a plan has been matured, and is 
about being carried into effect, by which these 


ed. 
Col. Jaques, who has long been distinguished 
for his superior intelligence and skill, in the man- 


agement of the most valuable kinds of domestic ani- 


mals, has been induced to undertake the establish- 
ment of a Stock Farm, in the vicinity of Boston. 
It is to be ‘ Devoted to the important objects of 
breeding and rearing the best breed of horses, neat 
cattle, sheep and swine; the receiving and selling 
on commission, all kinds of live stock ; and com- 
bining also with these the business of Agriculture 
and Horticulture, upon the most approved and 
economical system. The business also of disci- 
plining young and refractory horses, and render- 
ing them safe, for all useful purposes, will be at- 
tended to; and.if found necessary, and sufficient 
encouragement should be given, a well educated 
Veterinary Surgeon may be attached to the estab- 
lishment.’ 

Col. Jaques has been encouraged to proceed 
in this excellent plan of an Experimental Farm, 
by the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, and 
the patronage of a great number of his liberal fel- 
low citizens; and such are his cheering prospects, 
that there can be no doubt of ultimate success. 


The ‘Ten Hills Farm,’ Charlestown, within fif- 
teen minutes’ ride of the city of Boston, has been 
selected, as extremely well suited to the above 
purposes. It combines, perhaps, more advantages 
for such an establishment, than any other place 
in New England. The location is most favora- 
ble, being completely retired, yet easy of access. 
The farm, containing 222 acres, is made up of a 
variety of soils, and is capable of affording appro- 
priate compartments, for all the branches of in- 
tended experiment. 


Besides the advantages which will result from 
such an establishment, so far as respects the breed- 
ing and nurture of useful animals, every depart- 
ment of rural economy will be practically illustra- 
ted, in a manner which cannot fail of being high- 
ly beneficial to the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
England and France have offered glorious exam- 
ples of the salutary influence of similar institu- 
tions, Societies have been founded for diffusing 
intelligence among all classes of the cultivators 
of the soil, while Experimental Farms and Gardens 
have been formed, either by associations, the gov- 
ernment, or the affluent and enterprizing proprie- 
tors of landed estates. 

The Experimental Gardens of the London and 
Caledonian Horticultural Societies, at Chiswick 
and Inverleith—the Jardin des Plants in Paris— 
the Institut Royal d’ Horticole at Fromont—the 
Veterinary School for teaching of Rural Economy 
at Alfort, and the National Farm of Rambouillet 
—have been deservedly celebrated, and are con- 
sidered among the most useful institutions of mo- 
dern times, 

Letters, Natural History, and the exact sciences 
had been more completely developed, by the aid 
of an infinite variety of public and private associa- 
tions, inall the civilized nations of the eastern 
hemisphere ; but agriculture and gardening still 
lingered in the rear, until like means were em- 
ployed for fostering their advancement. If Great 
Britain took the lead in husbandry and gave the 
first impulse toimprovement in each department 
of tillage, her continental rival, in the arts of civil- 





Jand, Hunter and other remarkable races of horses. 





ization and in national glory, has not neglected to 





profit by the precedent: and when the citizens of 
the United States, have so ardently entered the 


difficulties will be, in a great measure, surmount- same honorable career, they must notbe deficient 


in any of the means which have elsewhere been 
employed, and are so indispensable to insure suc- 
cess, 

To great practical knowledge, Col. Jaques unites 
a natural taste for the various objects which he 
has undertaken to promote; and he is urged on 
by that intelligence and generous enthusiasm, 
which ever insures satisfactory results. With the 
public good for a motive of action, theré cannot 
be a doubt that he will receive all that assistance 
from public and private munificence, which may 
be required, to enable him to present such an ex- 
perimental and stock Farm as shall do honor to 
himself, and the Commonwealth. 

COLUMELLA. 





TURNIPS FOR SEED BEDS. 

In the 270th page of the current volume of the 
New England Farmer, we adverted to a mode for 
obtaining early cucumbers by sowing the seeds 
in turnips scooped out for that purpose, and 
hastening their germination and early growth in 
hot beds. Since that article was sent to the press, 
we have been assured by a horticultural friend, 
who has often tried the experiment with successful 
results, that the cucumber plants flourish best 
when the turnips are pared previous to their being 
placed in a hot bed. When thisis omitted the 
outside of the hollowed turnip is apt to become 
tough and hard, and thus prevents in some mea- 
sure, the inclosed roots of the young cucumber 
plant from penetrating the shell of the turnip, and 
finding nourishment in the adjacent soil. 





CUTTING TIMBER. 

February is undoubtedly the best month in the 
year for cutting such timber as we wish to have 
durable. We would therefore recommend it to 
farmers, to cut their timber for rails and other 
purposes, before the frost is out of it, or the sap 
begins to circulate. The less sap timber has in it 
when cut, the longer it will last, other circumstan- 
ces being equal. When trees are felled, it is un- 
doubtedly better to let them remain until spring, 
at full length, thatthe bark may be the more 
easily peeled off, which is a very important thing, 
when the timber is to be used for rails, which 
should be split as soon as the bark will come off, 
that they may have the benefit of seasoning du- 
ring the summer. If farmers will attend to this 
they will find their rails will be worth fifty per 
cent more than when cut after the sap begins to 
rise.— Genesee Farmer. 





REMEDY FOR LICE IN CATTLE. 

We have been informed by a gentleman who 
has for many years kepta large stock of cattle, 
that fine dry sand scattered on the back, neck and 
sides of the animals is an effectual remedy against 
these vermin. He collects dry sand, and puts it 
in a box or tub in the barn, and occasionally ap- 
plies it during the winter by sifting or strewing it 
over the body of each creature with complete suc- 
cess in ridding it of its troublesome guests. 





New York agents are engaged in making large 
purchases of Beef cattle in the vicinity of North- 
ampton at prices in advance of those paid at Bright- 
on. 











In our last, on first page, in the article on ‘Salt Hay,’ fife 
line from the end, insert onLy after Nor. 
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Notice to the Public. 
WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, Proprietors of the Lrn- 


NAN Borantc GARDEN AND 
NursERIEs near New York, have 
to announce, that every Invoice of 
“% Trees, &c, sent from their Estab- 
am lishment, either direct or through 
any Agent, will be accotnpanied 
A by a printed heading, and have 
- SSSA their signature, and that they take 
upon themselves no responsibility, unless such bills from 
them can be produced, and they therefore wish their cus- 
tomers in every part of the Union to be tenacious on this 
head. The accuracy of every article sold by them is ex- 
pressly guaranteed ; and as many persons in the United 
States are Agents for various Nurseries, they request that 
orders intended for them may be particularly designa- 
ted, and that the bills as above be required as proofs of 
their execution. Orders sent direct per mail, or through 
Mr J. B. Russell, Boston, or any other Agent, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 2p March 26. 


Agricultural Seeds. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market street, Boston, 

Spring Rye; Millet; two-rowed Barley; Gilman 
Spring Wheat ; Perkins’ Early Seedling Potatoes, (that 
took the premium from the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society); Burnham’s Premium Potatoes, (that have 
twice taken the premium from the Essex Agricultural 
Society, as the best stock potatoes raised in the county) ; 
Early Manly Potatoes, (originally from Europe); Grass 
Seeds of all kinds, &c,—all of the very first quality. 

AsPARAGus Roots. 

Several thousand plants of the Large Early Devonshire 
Asparagus, 3 years old, price 75 cts per hundred, well 
packed in moss, in boxes of one, two, and three hundred 
roots each. 








Grape Vings, &c. 

Also, Catawba, Isabella, White Sweetwater, Black 
Hamburgh, and other kinds of Grapes, well packed in 
moss, so as to bear transporfation hundreds of miles with 
safety—price 50 cts each. Large Tart Rhubarb Roots, 
25 cts each. March 26. 





Grape Vines. 
The subcriber offers for sale, several hundred Grape 
Vines of one and two years growth, and uncommonly 
healthy and thrifty. They have been raised with great 
care from Vines which have been forty years in this cli- 
mate, and are of the kind which obtained the premium 
of the Horticultural Society the last season. Also, a few 
Isabella, and several other varieties. Orders for any 
number of Vines left with Mr J. B. Russell, at 52, North 
Market street, Boston, or with the subscriber at Charles- 
town, will be attended to. DAVID FOSDICK. 
Charlestown, March 23, 1831. 


Gardener Wanted. 

A single man, who can produce the best recommend- 
ations as to his character and qualifications, and is thor- 
oughly acquainted with gardening, as it is now ably con- 
ducted in Massachusetts, in the vicinity of Bosten, is 
wanted to take charge of a sige garden, near St Louis, 
Mississippi, and raise vegetables, &c, fer the St Louis 
market. A liberal salary and permanent situation will be 
guaranteed—or the garden may be taken on shares, as 
may be agreed on. ‘The soil is of the very richest qual- 
ity, extending from the banks of the Mississippi. Fur- 
ther particulars may be known on a personal application 
to J. B. RussEew., office of the New England Farmer, 
Boston. 3t March 26. 


Situation Wanted. 

A middle aged married man, from Scotland, without 
children, is desirous of obtaining a permanent situation 
in a respectable family in the neighborhood of Boston.— 
The man was educated a Gardener, and has worked at 
that business in Scotland and this country over fourteen 
years, and is competent to take charge of aGreen House. 
The woman is an American, a good cook, and accustom- 
ed to all kinds of housework. For further particulars, 
apply to Mr Charles Sigourney of Hartford, Conn. or to 
Mr Henry Sigourney, 47, India wharf, Boston. 

Hartford, March, 16, 1831. 


20,000 White Mulberry Trees. 

Orders received by the subscribers for the above Trees, 
to be delivered in the month of April; they are from one 
to three years old, of the first quality, and will be sold on 
reasonable terms. GREGG & HOLLIS, 
—Dealers in Medicine, Paints, Oil, Window Glass, &c.— 

No. 30 Union street, Boston. 4t March 16. 























Assorled Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 

Small boxes of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens.— 
Each box contains a package of the following seeds. 
Price $3 per box :— 

Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue linperial Peas 
Late Marrowfat Peas . 
Early Mohawk Dwarf String 

Beans 
Early Dwarf Whit@Caseknife 

Beans 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans 


Long Dutch Parsnep 

Large Head Lettuce 

Early Sil:sia do 
Pine-apple Melon (very fine) 
Watermelon 

Large White Portugal Onion 
Large Red do, 

Double Curled Parsley 


White Mulberry Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 

A small quantity of fresh White Mulberry Seed of the 
growth of 1830. Gentlemen in want of this Seed that 
can be depended upon, are advised to apply soon, as the 
supply here, and throughout the country, is uncommonly 
small.—Short directions for its culture furnished gratis 
with the seed. Feb, 23. 





White Mulberry Trees, 
One and two years old ; also Apple Trees, Strawberry 
and Grape Vines, for sale. Inquire of Benz Amin Bur- 





l.ong Blood Beet (true sort) 

Early turnip-rooted Beet 

Early York Cabbage 

Large Cape Savoy do (fine) 

Red Dutch do (for prck- 
fing) 

Early Dutch Cauliflower 

Early Horn Carrot (very fine) 

Long Orange Carrot 

White Solid Celery 

Curled Cress or Peppergrass 

Early Cucumber 

Long Creen Turkey do. 

At this Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of 
Field, Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found 
in New England, of the very first quality, and at fair pri- 
ces, wholesale and retail. 

Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both 
native and European oiigin,) and Ornamental Shrubs at 
Nurserymen’s prices. March 2. 


Flat Squash Pepper 
Early Scarlet short-top Radish 
White Turnip Radish 
Salsify, or Oyster Plant 
Early Bush Squash 

Winter Crook-neck Squash 
Early White Duteh Turnip 
Yellow Stone Turnip 


POT HERB SEEDS. 


Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 
mer Savory 








*Grape Vines, 

The subscriber offers for sale at his garden at Dorches- 
ter, a few Cuttings of the black and white ‘ Moscatel’ 
Grape Vines, just received from Cadiz, procured for him 
by the Consul of the United States, resident there. He 
says, ‘I obtained these cuttings from Vines on which I 
have seen clusters of Grapes weighing as much as TWEN- 
TYSIK PouNDs. ‘They contain several joints and will 
be_sold at 50 cents each. 

—ALso— 
250 Isabellas, 2 years old ; 
1400 ‘ lyr ' 
300 White Muscadine ; 
Caroline ; 
Black Hamburg ; 
Constantia ; 
Golden Muscat ; 


BANK, Jr, near the meeting housein Bradford, East Par- 
ish, Mass. At East Bradford, March 8. 


Farm Wanted, 
.(Within 10 miles of Boston,) consisting of 20 to 30 acres 
of first rate land, having a comfortable house, barn, &e. 
A line, stating particulars, addressed to H. L. T. box 556 
Post Office, will receive attention. 3t 
Boston, March 9. 


Treatise on Silk. 

Just published, and for sale at J. B. Russeniy’s Seed 
Store, 52 North Market Street, 

A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the White 
Mulberry Tree and the raising of Silk. Price 124 ets.— 
$9 per hundred—a valuable agricultural tract for distri- 
bution. March 16. 











Spring Wheat. 

For sale at the Seed store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A few bushels of genuine GiLMAN Spring WHEAT ; 
this sort is the most valuable one cultivated in New 
England, is very productive, seldom if ever attacked by 
bligat, and is the kind which has for many successive 
years obtained the premium from the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society. March 16. 

Cow Cabbage. 

Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market 
street, from Londgn a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 
ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. Feb. 16. 











Napoleon, Gore’s, a beautiful black fruit; 

8 Varieties of superior fruit from Xeres and Malaga ; 
Some large Vines from France, that have borne fruit | 
two seasons, very prolific and of fine quality; | 
150 CATAWBAS; 
100 Bland’s ;—and several other kinds. 
Orders by mail addressed to the subscriber, or personal 
application at his office, 74 Congress street, and to Patrick 


; 
] 


Spring Rye. 

Wanted immediately*a few bushels of genuine Spring 
Rye, plump, for sowing—for which a liberal price will be 
paid at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, 52 North Market st,, 


pen Seeds for Country Dealers. 


Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 


—tie 





Kennedy at the Garden, for any number of Vines, from | ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
one to one hundred, will meet with prompt attention. | furnished, at J. B. Russexx’s Seed Store, connected 


. ‘ ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
March 12, 1831. 5t 





| with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 
| Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 


$50, containing a coMPLETE AssoRTMENT of the seeds 


Siuk—Silk. mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 


The Subscriber, of Jaffrey, Cheshire county, New 
Hampshire, has two or three thousand White Mulberry 
Trees of three years’ growth, in fine order for transplant- 
ing the present Spring, which he will dispose of on rea- 
sonavle terms. Inquire of Isaac Parker, 74 Water 
street, Boston, or the subscriber. ASA PARKER. 

Jaffrey, March 15,1831. 


Farmer Wanted. 

A man with his wife is wanted to manage a Farm of 
about 50 acres, in Rhode Island. He must be well ac- 
quainted with his business, have a practical knowledge 
of farming, as it is now carried on in Massachusetts. 0 
a neat, industrious, capable and economical man, liberal 
encouragement will be given. He shall be entitled to 
the whole produce of the Farm the first year, provided 
he stays a number of years, which may be agreed on, not 
less than five. Apply (post paid), to J. B. Russe, 
New England Farmer office, Boston. 4t March 16. 








Early Potatoes. 
For sale by SAmveL Ponp, near the Universalist 
Meeting House, Cambridgeport, a few bushels of his 
a. early Potatoes, which took the premium at the 


assachusetts Horticultural Society’s Shows last season ; [ 


and are considered the earliest variety in this vicinity. 





Also, a fine milch COW, with her calf; a superior an- 
imal as a milker, and perfectly gentle. Feb. 28. 


they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1830, 


and of the purest quality. Nov. 5. 








Black Currant Wine. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North 
Market Street— 

A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant 
Wine, made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account 
of its astringent and detergent properties in various com- 
plaints, and particularly the Sore Throat, will be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol. v. page 567, written by 
Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Dr John G. Coffin. 
Price 75 cts. per bottle—also, a few bottles of old White 
Dutch Currant Wine, price 50 cts. per bottle. Dec. 31. 


— a - 


Bees. 
Gentlemen in want of swarms of young thriving bees 
' can be supplied by J. B. Russell, at his Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, at 17 cents per /b. The bees 
were raised by Mr Ebenezer Beard, inventor of the new 
atent hive. 














No Report has been made this week of prices of Cattle 
at Brighton. 
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From the American Farmer. 
THE FARMER’S VERNAL ODE. 


Tue farmer’s joyous season, 
Comes gaily tripping on; 

Its heralds are the gentle airs, 
Warm’d by a genial sun. 

And now he wends him o’er each field, 
Each hedge and fence along; 

And through the groves and o’er the hills, 
His gladden’d herds among. 


And joyously he views them all, 
From dreary winter free ; 

And feels as doth the mariner, 
Just from the boisterous sea, 

Though herbage sere and leafless boughs, 
Arrest the careless view ; 

He sees the living germs that peep, 
Their winter shelters through. 


And gladsomely he greets them all, 
Those little buds of hope ; 

Which soon will ’neath the genial sun, 
Their fragrant flowrets ope ; 

From which he’ll see the future fruit, 
Emerge and ripen soon ; 

And thence the farmer’s store of joy— 
Of hope the promised boon. 


O! deem not tame such pleasures, 
As come with spring’s return, 
To fill the farmer’s bosom,— 
Nor yet their offerings spurn. 
For Oh! of earth the sweetest, 
The purest joys we sing ; 
Are those the farmer feeleth 
At the return of spring. 





We find the following story ia the Journal of 
Commerce, which may not be an unseasonable 
hint at this time: 

Not far from the year 1796, a brig from Rus- 
sia laden with iron, ran aground upon a sand bar, 
that makes off from Newport, R. I. 

The master was disposed to unlade and.get her 
off; but the weather was extremly cold, and 
none could be found to undertake the task, as the 
vessel wasata distance from the shore, covered 
with ice, and exposed to the full effect of wind 
and cold. 

Capt. G—, a packet-master of Newport, res- 
spected for his integrity and who abstained from 
the use of spirits, at length engaged to unload the 
brig and procure his own hands.—Six men were 
employed inthe hold, which (the vessel being 
bilged) was full of water. They began the work 
with free, but temperate use of spirits, thinking 
they should need it then if ever. But after two 
hours’ labor, they all gave out, chilled through. 
After refreshing and warming, they made a second 
attempt, using cider only the remainder of the 
day, They now succeeded better, but still they 
suffered much from the cold. The second day 
they consented to follow the directions of Capt. G. 
and drank nothing but milk porridge, made rich, 
and taken as hot as the stomach would bear it. 
The weather was equally severe as before, but 
they were now able to continue their work from 
four to seven hours at atime, and then came up, | 
as Capt. G. expressed it, ‘smoking hot.’ With this 
simple beverage handed round every half hour, 





they continued their work from day to day, with 
not one drop of spirits, till all the iron was handed 
out and brought to shore, and not a man had a 
finger frozen. 





Doctor Franklin was once a member of a body in 
which it was contended thatacertain amount of 
property (50 dollars, we think) should be required to 
constitute a right to vote. The Doctor was oppos- 
ed to it. ‘ Today,’ he said, ‘a remy ow A own a Jack- 
ass, and he is entitled to vote; but before the next 
election comes, the jackass dies. The man, in the 
meantime has become more experienced—his know- 
ledge of government and his acquaintance with man- 
kind are more extensive—and he is therefore better 
qualified to make a proper selection of rulers ; but 
the jackass is dead and the man cannot vote. 
Now, gentlemen, pray inform me, in whom is the 
right of suffrage? Is it in the man, or in the 
jackass ? 





The young princess Esterhazy was a great favor- 
ite of George 4th. Ata ball given in honor of his 
|majesty’s birth-day, the young ladies were each 
_expected to kneel and present him with a nosegay ; 
'but the princess declared that she was of royal 
| blood, and would not submit to such degradation. 

The king received her graciously notwithstanding 
| this obstinacy ; but the governess sent the child to 
bed immediately after dinner. ‘It is very good for 

digestion,’ said the little princess. This enraged the 
governess so much that she took her out of bed, and 
whipped her soundly. ‘Itis very good to circulate 
the blood,’ said the princess. Next day the gov- 
| erness resigned.—Lafe of George 4th. 








A formal old gentleman, finding his horse uneasy 
under the saddle, alighted, and called to his servant 
in the following manner:—‘ Tom ; take off the sad- 

| dle off my bay horse, and put it on the ground; then 
[take the saddle from thy gray horse, and put 
on my bay horse—lastly, put the other saddle upon 
thy gray horse.’—The fellow gaped all the while at 
this very long preachment, and at last cried out, 
‘Lack-a-day, Sir, could you not have said, at once, 
change the saddles ?’ 





‘I was charmed,’ says Lord Oxford,‘ with the 
answer of a poor man in bedlam, who was insult- 
ed by an apprentice, because he would not tell him 
why he was confined. The unhappy creature at 
last said, ‘ Because God Almighty deprived me of a 
blessing which you never had? 


Conversation.—It is a secret known gut to few, 
yet of nosmall use in the conduct of life, that when 
you fall into a man’s conversation, the first thing you 
should consider is, whether he has a greater inclina- 
tion to hear you, or that you should hear him. 








A good fashion to follow.—The state of society 
in London is much changed of late; the great assem- 
blies continue, but there are so many distinct sets, 
and the custom of visiting of an evening so much 
prevails, that several ladies who have influence in 
society sit athome, and receive without the gene of 
dressing and meeting in a crowd. They see their 
friends in a quiet rational way and it must be admit- 
ed this is a great novelty. 








_ The Aurora Borealis has for months past appeared 
in England, with a brilliancy unequalled in that cli- 
mate. A comet of unusual size and splendor, and 
zodiacal lights have likewise been seen. 





J. & T. Doughty have issued the third number of 
the Cabinet of Natural History, and American Rural 
Sports. It is a beautiful and valuable book, and we 
hope it meets abundant patronage. The drawings 
are from the pencil of T. loughty, whose exquisite 
landscapes everybody remembers, who takes any in- 





terest in American talent. 


Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
tXhy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
lake. The soil is principally a sandy loam, much of it 
covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &c. 
The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being but few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Pork, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirdus of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town: JAMES H. HENDERSON. 

March 9. epl6ét 





Ammunition 
Of the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 
N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7. 


Farm to be let on Halves. 
About 30 acres of good land, with house, barn, fruit 
trees, &c, situated in Roxbury, near the city. Apply at 
this office. March 9. 








Farm for Sale. 

A fine opportunity to any person wishing to make im- 
provements in farming is presented, by the offer for sale, 
of ont of the best Farms for this purpose in the State ; sit- 
uated 9 miles from this city. A large part of the land is 
alluvial soil, may be easily kept drained, and made ex- 


pee | productive. A further description may be seen. 
at this office. 3t March 16. 
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Portsmouth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Booksetler. 

Portland, Me.—SamvuEt Cotman, Bookseller. 

Augusta, Me. Wm. MANN. 

Halifax, N.S—P. J. Hox.ayp, Esq. Recorder Office. 





Montreal, L. C.—A. Bowman , Bookseller 
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